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he Sinai Peninsula, a bleak and barren wilderness jutting into the northern end of 
Lae Red Sea, acted like a magnet from Early Christian times, attracting to its solitude 
men and women earnestly engaged in the struggle to save their eternal souls. In the 
religious sphere the special mark of the place was its association with Moses and his 
meetings with God. It was here, near the elevation known as Mt. Sinai, that the future 
prophet came face to face with the divine and received the charge to lead the Israelites 
out of Egyptian bondage;' it was on the summit of Mt. Sinai that Moses later accepted 
into his hands the tablets of God’s law.? The primordial contacts between heaven and 
earth were to dominate the image of the location—a holy ground to the Jew, Christian, 
and Muslim—for the rest of time. 

In the second half of the sixth century, when the Byzantine Empire reached its great- 
est extent, Justinian I ordered to be constructed, near the foot of Mt. Sinai and on the 
traditional site of the burning bush, one of his great and lasting monuments, the monas- 
tery of St. Catherine, originally intended to double as a fortress at this strategic point in 
the region. Over the course of its long history the spiritual foundation, in addition to 
housing an active community of religious men, became a rich repository for works of 
Christian art, principally in the form of icons, books, and sacred vessels. The building 
complex and other glories of the monastery were for the first time explored and system- 
atically examined in this century, during the joint Princeton-Michigan-Alexandrian expe- 
ditions to Sinai in 1958, 1960, 1963, and 1965.° 

Among the book treasures housed in the library, and represented by numerous copies 


Iam grateful to Kathleen Corrigan and Ioli Kalavrezou for valuable help provided during the preparation 
of the lecture version of this article, and to Eunice and Henry Maguire for interesting observations after its 
delivery. I would also like to thank the anonymous reader whose comments contributed in a most helpful way. 

'Exod. 3:1-12. 

-Exod. 20:1-17, 31:18. 

*For a brief summary of the history of the Sinai expeditions, see the preface to G. H. Forsyth et al., The 
Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai: The Church and Fortress of Justinian (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1973), 1-4. 
An accessible and informative account of the expeditions was also published by two of the leaders, George H. 
Forsyth and Kurt Weitzmann, in National Geographic 125 (1964): 83-127. 
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in the collection, is an indigenous Sinai product, variously known in English as The Heav- 
enly Ladder or The Ladder of Divine Ascent, a recognized classic of human spirituality that 
has had a wide influence throughout the Orthodox world.* 

What is known for sure about the author of the work is very little indeed. The Heavenly 
Ladder, as far as the record shows, is the only book he wrote. His name was John, and he 
was destined to be given, for an obvious reason, the surname Climax or Climacus. He 
was the hegoumenos of St. Catherine’s, most likely in the first half of the seventh century 
when he was already advanced in age.® Even if the designation scholastikos, assigned to 
him in the title of a vita of uncertain date, is genuine, it probably means no more than 
that he was a learned individual.® The Ladder itself had a modest enough beginning, 
coming into existence in response to a request from the abbot of the nearby monastery 
of Raithou, who asked Climacus to put together a spiritual guide for the members of 
that community. Ostensibly intended for a local audience in the Sinai Peninsula, the work 
of Climacus made its way well beyond those borders, reaching monasteries and private 
homes in numerous lands and many languages throughout the Middle Ages and into 
modern times. The fate of the Ladder in several different cultures would constitute sepa- 
rate chapters in the history of the work’s travels and influence.’ 

Within the Greek manuscript tradition, additional material was picked up along the 
way: an index of the thirty chapters with a short introduction and epilogue; the vita of 
Climacus by Daniel of Raithou, already mentioned; anecdotes about his life; marginal 
scholia; and illustrations ranging from one or two miniatures to full cycles of pictures. 
Without questioning in any way the interest and importance of the various elements 
attached to the later Climacus, especially the illustrations® and the marginal comments,° 


*Among the best general introductions to this work, with relevant bibliographies, are G. Couilleau, s.v. 
“Jean Climaque,” DSp 8:369-89; K. Ware, introduction to John Climacus, The Ladder of Divine Ascent, trans. C. 
Luibheid and N. Russell (New York, 1982), 1-70; J. Chryssavgis, Ascent to Heaven: The Theology of the Human 
Person according to Saint John of the Ladder (Brookline, Mass., 1989); and M. Heppell, introduction to St. John 
Climacus, The Ladder of Divine Ascent, trans. L. Moore (London, 1959), 13-33. Of fundamental importance is 
D. Bogdanovic, Jovan Lestvichnik u vizantijskoj i staroj srpskoj knjizhevnosti (Jean Climaque dans la littérature byzantine 
et la littérature serbe ancienne) (Belgrade, 1968), in Serbo-Croatian with French summary. 

*'The question of Climacus’s approximate dates has not been—and, due to the lack of hard evidence, is 
not likely to be—finally settled. Most scholars nowadays, however, would probably be willing to agree that 
his death occurred at a time not far distant from the year 650. One of the more intriguing theories about 
the course of his life was developed by L. Petit, s.v. “Jean Climaque,” in DTC 8.1:690-93, who argued that 
Climacus, before he became a monk at a late stage, had been a married man with a professional career. The 
hypothesis, though reasonably supported by several concrete arguments, clashes head-on with the import of 
a passage in the Ladder itself (S. Giovanni Climaco: Scala paradisi, ed. P. Trevisan, 2 vols. [Turin, 1941], 2:157-59 
[hereafter Trevisan]) where the wording seems clearly to imply that he had been a monk already in his early 
years (€t1 véog av). In one of the stories attributed to Anastasius of Sinai, in F. Nau, “Le texte grec des récits 
du moine Anastase sur les saints péres du Sinai,” OC 2 (1902): 58-89 (the account is at pp. 63-64, no. 6), it 
is claimed that John was tonsured at the age of twenty. 

*The vita is written by the monk Daniel from the monastery of Raithou, and its historical value has been 
seriously questioned by scholars; the text is included in all editions of the Ladder. 

“The main lines of the work’s spread and influence are succinctly laid out by Couilleau, “Jean Cli- 
maque, 381-88. 

*Comprehensively studied in the book of J. R. Martin, The Illustration of the Heavenly Ladder of John Climacus 
(Princeton, N.J., 1954). For a detailed and instructive investigation into the production of one of the most 
prominent illuminated copies the reader is referred to K. Corrigan, “Constantine’s Problems: The Making 
of the Heavenly Ladder of John Climacus, Vat. gr. 394,” Word and Image 12.1 (1996): 1-33. 

*Given the absence of a critical edition of the main text, it is not surprising that the mass of scholia and 
marginal comments has never been thoroughly sifted. 
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for the purposes of this study of presentation and style I concentrate largely on the origi- 
nal documents that passed hands, so to speak, between the two monastic superiors, John 
of Raithou and John Climacus. There are four documents in question:'° (1) the letter of 
the abbot of Raithou entreating his friend to write a book of spiritual guidance; (2) the 
letter of reply by Climacus; (3) the Ladder itself; and (4) the short treatise at the end of 
the Ladder known as the “Homily to the Pastor” (IIp0g tov notéva Adyoc), the guidance 
written specifically for the superior of a monastic community and addressed directly to 
the abbot of Raithou. It is entirely understandable that the third document—the thirty 
chapters of the Ladder—is usually, and often exclusively, the focus of attention in discus- 
sions of Climacus’s work. It needs to be stressed, however, that from the point of view of 
literary production the other three pieces should be treated as smaller but not insignifi- 
cant parts of the same enterprise. Therefore, before moving to the Ladder proper in the 
second part of the article, I spend some time dealing with the front and back material, 
that is, the exchange of letters at the beginning and the “Homily to the Pastor” at the end. 

In writing to Climacus the abbot of Raithou remarks that he was encouraged by the 
words of Moses, “Ask thy father and he will tell thee, thy elders and they will inform 
thee.”'! He is now humbly approaching Climacus, he explains, as father, elder, and ex- 
ceptional teacher, asking him to become a second Moses; he wants him, as one who has 
been to the mountain and seen the vision, to prepare a set of “God-inspired tablets” for 
the instruction of the new Israelites who have left the world and taken up the monastic 
life. He is not trying to flatter but is simply repeating what is well known. He therefore 
hopes to receive soon those words of guidance inscribed on tablets that will point the 
way unerringly and become a ladder leading those who have chosen the angelic state up 
to the gates of heaven. If Jacob, a herder of mere sheep, he goes on, was able to experi- 
ence an awesome vision of the ladder, surely the head of a spiritual flock can be expected 
to provide not just a vision, but a secure path up to God.'? This is the gist of the letter 
from Raithou, and it not only provides the first impetus for the book’s composition, but 
also introduces two ideas that will be important from the point of view of its presentation, 
namely, the general overarching notion of Moses as the medium for the delivery of God’s 
law, and the particular image, itself from the Mosaic Book of Genesis, of the ladder, seen 
by Jacob, set up between heaven and earth.'® 

The letter of reply by Climacus is a good rhetorical match for the abbot’s epistle.'4 
John of Raithou, with typical monastic humility, had approached as a suppliant, present- 
ing himself in the most lowly guise: a sinner before an angelic spiritual father, an ignorant 
person before a talented, inspired teacher and paragon of virtue. Climacus, in response, 
deftly tosses the ball back with the depictions reversed: himself ignorant, poor in virtue, 
and a mere learner, his correspondent an exemplar of dispassion, purity of heart, and 
humility, the best of teachers whose mind is illuminated by divine light. However, afraid 
of offending the mother of all virtues, holy obedience, he has decided to accept the com- 


''They are transmitted together in most of the main manuscripts and printed versions. Throughout this 
article we cite the text of these documents according to the two-volume Italian edition of Trevisan, S. Gio- 
vanni Climaco: Scala paradisi. 

Deut. 32:7. 

"Trevisan, 1:31-33. 

'8Gen. 28:12-17. 

"Trevisan, 1:35-39. 
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mand of a moral superior. But, he cautions, the treatise he is sending for the community 
at Raithou is only a poor sketch which his better, the true artist, must bring to completion 
and embellish. It should be pointed out that Climacus makes no mention of the ladder 
in his letter; on the other hand, he does accept, however uneagerly, the role of Moses. 
And that reluctance itself is fully in character, since the original Moses was also very slow 
to accept the mission of leading the Israelites and mounted a series of objections to the 
Lord. One of them was prompted by a conviction of his own inadequacy: “Who am I that 
I should go to Pharaoh?” !® Another stemmed from his alleged lack of eloquence, and on 
that basis he succeeded in having his brother Aaron, a more talented speaker, made 
his spokesman. 

With regard to the “Homily to the Pastor,’ '® the first observation to be made about a 
document that is rarely given equal time with the regular chapters of the Ladder is that 
Climacus himself treats it as part of the larger work; that much is clear from the opening 
words addressed to the abbot of Raithou: “In this earthly book I have put you in the very 
last place.” Set up along the same lines as the preceding thirty chapters, it is intended 
specifically for the abbot in his capacity as leader of a community, since, as Climacus had 
already indicated in the prefatory letter, it would be most inappropriate to send to a 
master a work intended for learners. However, even taking this special approach Clima- 
cus is uncomfortable, as he openly confesses. “But, father of fathers,” he says, even as | 
send this to you I am afraid of hearing those words, ‘You who instruct others, do you 
not instruct yourself?’ So when I have said one last thing, I will bring this discourse to 
a close.” ” 

The “one last thing,” in the event, turns out to be a complex and occasionally eloquent 
climax in which the ever reluctant Moses, now using the author’s advantage and seizing 
the last word, takes off his mantle of the prophet, so to speak, and places it in its full 
glory on his fellow hegoumenos instead. John of Raithou is depicted as the abbot whose 
soul has already been illuminated and has achieved unity with God. He is colorfully 
portrayed as the “guide of guides” (o3nybc O5nyav)'® of his brother monks and, in an 
elaborate metaphor, is put through each of the major episodes of the Mosaic epic, includ- 
ing the ascent, the vision of God, and the descent to Horeb, whence, glorified in soul and 
body, he carries back to his people “the tablets of knowledge and of the ascent” (tac 
TLAKAG THS YYOoEWS KAI TH¢ dvaBdcewc).'? In this conception/conceit, John of Raithou is 
the true Moses and the paragon of monastic virtue who needs no spiritual guidance from 
another. Even as author of the Ladder Climacus is content to cast himself as the great 
prophet’s mere mouthpiece, a second Aaron, and, he insists, a very poor one at that. 
Then, in a closing compliment, Climacus reverts to the image of the ladder of virtues 
and here too credits the other, as a skilled architect, with providing “the foundation, or 
rather the completion” for the book.2° The two words used, 6euéAtov and NANPOLA, are 
without doubt multivalent and suggestive, and they are not meant to indicate precise 


'SEixod. 3:11. 
'6"Trevisan, 2:322-77. 
'7Tbid., 363. 

'8Tbid., 367. 

'9Tbid., 369. 

20[bid., 375. 
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contributions. The field of ideas includes the abbot’s original request to compose the 
guide, the winning over of a reluctant author, and the provision of an exemplary life to 
serve as a model. Moreover, it may not be stretching things too far to see in the two words 
a reference to the literary “beginning” and “end” as supplied by the letter from John of 
Raithou and the “Homily to the Pastor” addressed to him. In another sense, the nAnpana 
is also what comes after the last step has been climbed: it is the summit of virtue where 
the soul is made one with love, which is God. And this is precisely how John of Raithou 
is depicted in the final paragraph of the “Homily.” 

If, therefore, while recognizing the Ladder of thirty steps as the central work of the 
author, we take into account the three surrounding documents as well, we will then be 
restoring the full context of the composition and in that way looking at a rhetorical whole. 
From this perspective it becomes clear that John Climacus had two main metaphors in 
his mind’s eye at the time of writing, Jacob’s ladder on the one hand, and Moses on the 
other; and while the figure of Moses is especially prominent in the front and back mate- 
rial, it also, in a real sense, hovers over the entire enterprise. The importance of the 
image for the original scheme is confirmed incidentally in two other ways worth at least a 
passing mention. In the vita written by the monk Daniel, transmitted in even the earliest 
manuscripts of the Ladder, Climacus is portrayed as a “New Moses” who after a vision 
on Mt. Sinai produced tag Se0ypagovug avtod mAdKas.”! Secondly, among the Narratives 
attributed to Anastasius of Sinai there is a charming anecdote that relates how, on the 
day on which John was installed as hegoumenos at Sinai, a group of six hundred guests 
was entertained to a meal at the monastery. As they ate, Climacus noticed a certain indi- 
vidual with short hair and dressed in Jewish fashion busily going around and giving 
orders to the cooks and various servants. Afterwards, when the servants themselves sat 
down to eat and the individual could not be located to join them, the narrative informs 
us: “Our holy father John said to us, ‘Let him be. There is nothing strange in the fact 
that the lord Moses came to serve at his own place,” 

Furthermore, the prominence of the Mosaic image in the original configuration may 
not be unconnected with the issue of the work’s name, which has never been fully clari- 
fied. We have no critical edition of Climacus, all current versions depending on the 1633 
text prepared by the Jesuit Matthew Rader, and there is not likely to be one anytime 
soon, given the enormous number of manuscripts involved. A very preliminary look at 
some of the oldest surviving copies from Sinai and Istanbul (of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries)*’ reveals three possible contenders for the original Greek title: (1) KAiwag Seta 
avodov, or “Ladder of Divine Ascent”; (2) TAdxec rvevpatixai, or “Spiritual Tablets”; and 
(3) Adyog GoxntiKdg, or “Ascetic Discourse.” It may well be that, of the three, TAdKec 


21 Tbid., 1:17—19. 

2Included, as part of the transmitted material, in Trevisan, 1:19-21; see also Nau, “Le texte grec des 
récits,” 64, no. 7. In addition, two other Anastasian stories (Nau, ibid., nos. 32 and 34) refer specifically to 
the idea of the new or second Moses. 

*°T have examined microfilms of Sinai gr. 421 (9th/10th century), Sinai gr. 417 (10th century), and Istan- 
bul, Ecumen. Patr. 126 [134] (11th century). Descriptions of the Sinai manuscripts will be found in the 
catalogue of V. Gardthausen, Catalogus codicum graecorum Sinaiticorum (Oxford, 1886), 100-101; for Sinai gr. 
417, there is also a full account in Martin, Jllustration of the Heavenly Ladder, 186-87. For the Istanbul copy, see 
A. Tsakopoulos, THeptypadgixds KatdAoyos tav YEIpoypadav This BLBALOOHKNs Tod OikovueviKod Matpiapxetov, 2, 
Tuna xetpoypddav I. Movijc Ay. Tptddosg XGAKne (Istanbul, 1956), 153-54. 
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tvevuwatikat is the strongest candidate. For one thing, it is prominently displayed, in dec- 
orated frames, in a number of the earliest illustrated copies. For another, it is the only 
one of the three aspirants in whose company the word title is used. In the oldest extant 
manuscripts, among the front matter we read: IpéAoyog tod ASyou ov Exmvonia MAGKEC 
rvevpatiKkat (“Prologue to the work entitled ‘Spiritual Tablets’”).*4 

‘The idea of Moses and the tablets is uniquely appropriate for the place of com- 
position, and it served Climacus for other purposes as well. On a superficial level it al- 
lowed him considerable scope for the rhetorical game, which he played to the hilt, in 
both prologue and epilogue, with his friend from Raithou. And deeper down it gave the 
treatise itself an aura of inspired teaching and a sense of authority, which in no way 
interfered with the author’s pious wish to be considered a mere mouthpiece of a higher 
power. 

For all of its importance, however, to Climacus’s original conception and presentation, 
the Mosaic metaphor was destined to be dominated by its companion, the ladder met- 
aphor. 

The ladder image, more visually compelling for a start, was in any case used for a 
substantially different purpose. Though not the only structural principle in operation in 
the work, this device, with its thirty steps, supplies a definite, if somewhat lightly 
attached, framework. It is true that the text of Climacus, as laid out, does not show any- 
thing like a strict hierarchical progression from one spiritual step to the next; however, 
it is not quite fair to conclude, as is sometimes done, that the presentation of vices and 
virtues is unsystematic. In fact, as Guerric Couilleau has demonstrated,”® there is a sur- 
prisingly high degree of pattern to be detected in groups of steps and some subtle the- 
matic correspondences between groups and individual topics within them. One might 
call this logical or even theological order, because it is based on doctrinal content. Since 
this article concerns almost exclusively the literary side of the work, there is no need to 
pursue this line further and it will have been enough to mention in passing the convinc- 
ing analysis of the French scholar. 

Instead I briefly consider a different aspect of system and order, highlighting the idea 
that Climacus was very conscious, for literary as well as doctrinal purposes, of drawing 
attention at the beginning or end of topics to the sequence between them. Order (tGE1c), 
sequence (akoAovGia), and other closely related terms figure prominently in the border 
areas between steps. A few specific examples illustrate this point. At the end of the fourth 
step, the very long chapter on Obedience, and just before the fifth step, on Repentance, 


“‘As printed in Trevisan, 1:41. The decorated framing device appears in, among other copies, Princeton 
Garrett 16, fol. 8v (for a detailed description of the manuscript, see Martin, Illustration of the Heavenly Ladder, 
175-77); Sinai gr. 417, fol. 4r (ibid., 186-87); and Paris Coislin gr. 263, fol. 7r (ibid., 172-74). 

With regard to the image of Moses, it should not be forgotten that ever since the 6th century monks at 
Sinai, whenever they looked up at the apse mosaic in their basilica, saw depicted two pivotal episodes from 
the prophet’s career, namely, the epiphany at the burning bush and the reception of the tablets. 

The question of the “original” title is a complicated one, and the remarks made here do not pretend to 
offer any kind of final solution. The issue might have been resolved by the find in St. Catherine’s, less than 
a quarter of a century ago, of the earliest witness to the text of Climacus—six folios in late biblical uncial 
script dating from the 7th or 8th century. From the little information so far made available it would appear 
that the title section is not among the surviving fragments; see L. Politis, “Nouveaux manuscrits grecs de 
Mont Sinai,” Scriptorium 34 (1980): 5-17, esp. 9. 

25“Jean Climaque,” 373-74. 
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begins, the author supplies these closing words: 6 G®@Antis othKEe TPEXOV AddBas. TPOE- 
dspayée note Tlétpov “Imavvys: mpotétaktar 5€ viOv vmaKonN LEtavoiac oO HEV yap TPOCAGBav 
VIAKONG, O 6E ETEPOG LETAVOLAG TOMOV KaBEOTHKEV.*° Here Climacus uses one of his favorite 
images—the monk as an athlete involved in a dromos—to lead into a Gospel reference 
(John 20:4) where John the Evangelist is reported to have outrun Peter to the tomb of 
Christ; this, in turn, is offered as the reason why the presentation of Obedience precedes 
the chapter on Repentance, John being the symbol of the one and Peter the symbol of 
the other. The opening words of the sixth step, on Remembrance of Death, provide a 
similar, if less elaborate, type of rationale for its particular position in relation to the 
chapter on Mourning that follows: navt0c AGyou mponyettat Evvolg. LVHLN 5€ Savatov Kat 
NTALGLATOV TMPONYELTAL KAGVOLOD Kal TEVOOUS: 610 KATA THY OlKEtav TAELV KAT Ev TO AOYO 
té8e1ta1.”’ And the placing in turn of the eighth step, on Placidity and Meekness, after 
Mourning is explained in this way: @onep vdat0G Ev OAOYi KATH HIKPOV TpOOTLBELEVOD 
TEAETMS TN OAOES AKOGPEVVUTOL, OVTM KAI TOD GANOLVOD TEVOOUS TO SAKPVOV TdOAV THV OAdya 
TOD BLLOD Kal OFvxYOATAG ATOKTEIVELV TEOULKE: 510 AVTO KAI GKOAODOMs Teta OpEV.?° 

Those instances will have shown that one is dealing with a style of ordering that is 
not internally generated and based on doctrine, but is rather externally imposed and 
inspired by creative imagination. It is a kind of sequencing that one would be justified in 
labelling rhetorical order, in the sense that it has more to do with embellishment than 
with logic; it could be regarded as a type of decorated bordering added to prettify the 
presentation. 

This feature is by no means unique to Climacus. It is also found in at least one of the 
works of a contemporary writer, Sophronius of Jerusalem, who will be brought into the 
discussion later on as well. One of his more substantial productions is The Miracles of 
Cyrus and John, an account of seventy cures performed by the two saints in their shrine 
at Menouthis in Egypt.?? In this text Sophronius is extremely attentive to matters of 
presentation, whether it be the careful arrangement of groups of miracles along geo- 
graphic or other lines, or the smoothing out of the crossing from one miracle account to 
the next. The method of transition is reminiscent of Climacus, and a few examples will 
suffice to indicate that the same type of imposed order and sequence is at work. The 
subject of miracle 14, Oedneyuntoc, is said at the outset to appear in an appropriate se- 


*°'Trevisan, 1:203 = Luibheid and Russell (as above, note 4), 120-21: “Keep running, athlete, and do not 
be afraid. Once John outran Peter, and now obedience is placed before repentance. For the one who arrived 
first represents obedience, the other repentance.” 

In giving translations for passages of the Ladder proper, I generally follow the version of Luibheid and 
Russell, with occasional modifications. 

2” Trevisan, 1:243 = Luibheid and Russell, 132: “As thought comes before speech, so the remembrance of 
death and of sin comes before weeping and mourning. It is therefore appropriate to deal now with this 
theme.” 

**Trevisan, 1:287 = Luibheid and Russell, 146: “As the gradual pouring of water on a fire puts out the 
flame completely, so the tears of genuine mourning can extinguish every flame of anger and irascibility. 
Hence this comes next in our sequence.” 

There is an interesting discussion of the bridging between chapters involving both the image and the text 
in Corrigan, “Constantine’s Problems,” 20 and 21; the artist made a conscious effort to improvise connections 
even in cases where the layout of the text presented difficulties. 

*’For the critical edition, following an analysis and study of the miracles, see N. Fernandez Marcos, Los 
Thaumata de Sofronio: Contribucion al estudio de la incubatio cristiana (Madrid, 1975). 
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quence (aKoAov8iav evpdauEevos EdKatpov) because in following ‘HAtac of number 13 he 
preserves the alphabetical order,*° and ‘Imdvvng of miracle 15 receives similar praise for 
the same reason.*! Miracle 27, the story of one Theodore, is said to follow nicely on 
number 26, which concerns a woman called Theodora.*? On a more playful level, Paul 
the pauper, the subject of miracle 18, is credited with knowing where to take his place in 
the sequence: he comes after the wealthy John of number 17, just as a beggar goes after 
a rich man in the marketplace.** From the foregoing it should be clear that the attention 
paid to order and sequence by the two writers is informed by a similar spirit and is in the 
nature of artistic enhancement meant to contribute to the neatness of the presentation. 

It is time now to direct our attention to individual steps of the Ladder and to focus 
on aspects of its literary style. The separate chapters, like the work as a whole, do not 
reveal an immediately obvious structure, but nevertheless allow the careful reader to 
discern a general pattern. Various scholars (primarily Dimitrije Bogdanovi¢, Couilleau, 
and Kallistos Ware)** have proposed a number of slightly different solutions. I myself 
would present the following pattern. In many of the steps one finds these four elements: 
(1) a brief introductory statement; (2) concise definitions of a virtue or a vice; (3) a general 
discussion of the theme of the step combining exegesis, admonition, illustrative stories, 
and personal observations; and (4) a short formulaic closing statement. If this grid does 
not fit snugly onto every chapter taken at random, the explanation is that Climacus will 
not allow himself to be held to either a large overall scheme or anything like a fixed 
pattern in the individual steps. And much the same could be said of his writing style, one 
of the special attractions of the work: it is unpredictable and can swing, in the turning of 
a page, from finely crafted definitions that have a hint of poetry to the pedestrian prose 
of instruction that reads like school lecture notes, from striking metaphors and images 
that have all the simplicity and earthiness of a Homeric simile to passages of enigma and 
obscure allusion. The multiple facets of the work’s style have been admirably identified 
and discussed by Bogdanovic¢ in a separate chapter of his book on Climacus,® and there 
is no need to repeat his findings, but it may be useful to examine more closely a few of 
the larger elements of style and to advance the consideration of the topic one or two 
paces further than has been done in the past. 

Some of the more remarkable features of Climacus’s prose style, it can be argued, 
resemble closely the qualities that one associates with certain types of Byzantine liturgical 
writing, in particular the sermon. The sermon here should be taken in a broad sense, to 
include the metrical homily of Eastern origin, the kontakion, that was very popular in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. The three elements isolated for examination here are poetic 
quality, litany structure, and drama. A series of texts serve to illustrate various aspects of 
these features. 

Our first extract is an example of one of the two main kinds of definition to be found 


3°Tbid., 271. 

31Ibid., 272. 

32Tbid., 292. 

3Ibid., 277. 

*4See Bogdanovic, Jovan Lestvichnik, 221; Couilleau, “Jean Climaque,” 374; and Ware, introduction to John 
Climacus, 13. 

*° Jovan Lestvichmk, chap. 5, esp. pp. 127-45. 
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in a typical step of the Ladder, that 1s to say, a single long period or sentence consisting of 
a chain of descriptive phrases, which have been rearranged here in order to show the 
structure as built by the successive members, or cola, of the sentence. 


TMOVHPta EOTLV 
evOdtntos EvarAayT 
NENAAVYLEVY EVVOLO, 
OLKOVOLLiA wevdolevyj 
(5) KEeKOAGoLEevoL OpKOL 
OVILMETAEYLEVOL AOYOL 
BuvO0c Kapdtac 
OPvoGOs S6A0” 
NETOLMPEVOV WEDSOG 
(10) gvo1ky Aottdv oinots 
TOTELVOOEWS AVTIMAAOG 
LETAVOLAG DMOKPLOLG 
TEVOOUG LLLKPVOLOG 
ECOuOAoyToeMs ExOpa, 
(15) id10yvapdpvOp0c 
NTMUATOV TPGEEVOG 
AVAGTAOEMS vttBEtOG 
VBPEWV LELOLAOLOG 
WELMPOLEVY KATHOELO, 
(20) eéninAaotoc edAdBera 
dSatpoviwdys Bioc 


This is Climacus’s definition of novnpia (wickedness or depravity) from the twenty-fourth 
step.*° One can see that every phrase, with one main exception, is composed of either 
two nouns, or a noun and an adjective, in juxtaposition. Each colon is independent and 
makes a complete statement with two words, one of which carries the chief burden of 
description. We may call this poetic compression and power, with everything but the 
essentials stripped away. For example, the nouns Adyou (6) and yetédog (9) are reasonably 
simple and straightforward. It is left to the loaded adjectives to convey the special mean- 
ing and nuance intended by the author: ovpnendeypévor AGyou suggests words that are 
interwoven, complicated, subtle, and therefore deliberately misleading; nexo.mpévov yed- 
doc is falseness that has become a quality, a no16v or no16t7¢, in other words, falseness or 
deception that has developed into a habit. In general, the vocabulary is chosen with 
deliberate care for its suggestiveness and figurative power, and attention is paid to the 
sound created. In at least three instances a conscious effort is made to create parallel and 
balanced phrases. kexoAaouévot dpKot (5) and ovprenAeypévot Adyot (6) match each other 
in a number of ways: the type of words and their order (participle + noun); the gender, 
number and, case endings; the number of syllables in each phrase; and, last but not least, 
the exact correspondence in the pattern of unaccented and accented syllables (~ ~ ~ x ~ 
x ~).°” The following lines, Bv8d¢ KkapSiac/G&Bvococ 56A00 (7-8), are also artfully composed, 
with the use of Bv06¢ and GBucoog opposite each other, the match in syllable count, and 


*°"Trevisan, 2:85. 
*”The sign x is used here to indicate a stressed syllable; and ~, to denote an unstressed syllable. In this 
extract, the same rhythm appears also in nenovwmpévov yeddos (9) and SALLOVLOSN|S Bios (21). 
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the same rhythm (x ~) at the end. Similarly, in the case of the pair ntmpatav mpdgevoc/ 
AVvaOTACEWS AvTiBEtOs (16-17) one may point to certain artistic elements, such as allitera- 
tion or the opposing of the words beginning with mp6- and avti- and used in combination 
with two other concepts that are diametrically opposed (sin and resurrection), as well as 
the balance in the end rhythm (x ~ ~). 

The few elements of phrase-end rhythm and balance in the extract just examined 
are a far cry from the full patterns of accented and unaccented syllables that characterize 
poetry like the koniakion, and it would be easy to claim that such traces are purely acciden- 
tal in Climacus. However, there are numerous sections of the Ladder, and by no means 
confined to definitions, in which features of this kind are in evidence.*® Here are four 
sample pieces from three different chapters: 


A. etic KOoLOV eutonoe, (xX ~)X~~x~~ 
ovtos AOTNV S1i€bvyev: (x ~)X~~X~~ 
NMpOONGGELAV KEKTHTAL, X~~X~~ 
OvdENM ADIs AEADTPwTAL.*? X~~X~~ 


B. novxyaotis eotiv 0 Bonoas Eevapyas X~~~xX 
“Etotun f Kapdta wov 0 8edc.” X~~~~xX 
NOVYAOTHC EOTLV EKELVOS O ELNAV X~~~X 
“Eyo xa8evdo kal n Kapdia Lov caypurvet.” X~~~~X 
KAELE 
wev Odpav KEAANS CHLATL (~x~)xX~x~~ 
Kai B0pav yAw@oons obéypaTt (~x~)x~x~~ 
Kal évdov n0Anv rvebpat.*? (~X~)X~x~~ 


C. 0 nev Gbvuuev vhyetar Vdactv, (~~~~x)xX~~x~~ 
0 SE AKNSLOV OdDpETtaL TANPEo1"! (~~~~>x)X~~x~~ 
D. 86v0pa 


YAP TOD MPOTEpov TA NANO tHV TOAvUGTOV, (~~~xX~~)xXx~~~x~ 
TOD SE SEVTEPOD O TAODTOS TOV KapPATwV*?? (~~~X~~)X~~~x~ 


If one considers the line endings and the area marked off by, and including, the last two 
accented syllables, a lot of parallelism is evident. The pattern in texts A and C (the so- 
called double dactyl, x ~ ~ x ~ ~), it should be remarked, is a very common end rhythm 
both in kontakia and in highly rhetorical Byzantine prose texts, and examples are indi- 
cated in the hymn extracts cited below.** Further, in passages A, B, and D there are 
occurrences of complete cola that are fully balanced in rhythm; this is almost the case in 
C as well, and one slight piece of “metrical” license would take care of the extra syllable 
in the second line. But apart from the pattern of accented and unaccented syllables, one 


*“Bogdanovi¢ has already, using other parts of the Ladder, stressed its rhythmic and poetic qualities; see 
Jovan Lestuichmk, 142-45. Cf. French summary: “Les figures sonores donnent un effet puissant de rythme et 
la prose de Jean Climaque se transforme souvent en prose rythmée voire en vrai poéme” (p. 222). 

39'Trevisan, 1:75. 

®Tbid., 2:235. 

Ibid. 

®Tbid., 41. 

“For rhythm in Byzantine prose texts, which is normally confined to the phrase ending, or clausula, the 
reader is referred to the classic study by W. Hoérandner, Der Prosarhythmus in der rhetorischen Literatur der 
Byzantiner (Vienna, 1981). On the high frequency of the double-dactyl form, see ibid., 27, 42. 
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also notes in C and D another element of correspondence, the clear signs of assonance 
and rhyme, while in A and B one finds instances of homoeoteleuton. Once again one is 
reminded of the kontakion. 

Consistent rhyme and assonance are not a usual feature of Byzantine poetry until 
much later in the Middle Ages; even in Romanos only one part of one hymn has, as we 
might say, serious signs of these characteristics, namely, the third strophe (vv. 6-13) of 
the second koniakion on Joseph: 


Tv Lev Aya} tod Seondtov 1 evdvota, (x~~x~~) 
aYpNotOs dé Aiav H tabdtys dtavora: (x~~x~~) 
Eotepye SiG CELVOTHTA O AVIP tov ‘Iwond, 
EVEAye SG OAVAOTNTA NH Yovn tov evyEevT: 
ETEPTE HEV EKELVOV f OPOdtHs TOD TPdTODV, 
ETpwWoE SE EKEtVHV MPALOTHS TPOGwnov- 
ODTOS ATH TOV OLKOV TapésxeEV, (x~~x~~) 
QVTN ALOXPHs> TO OHA TpoéSMKev:*4 (xX~~x~~) 


In particular, the two lines starting with étepre wév éxetvov show not only the complete 
matching in accent patterns (as required), but also much correspondence in sounds at 
the beginning and the end of words. Still, for the feature in full—and almost unique— 
bloom, one must go to the anonymous Akathistos Hymn, which most scholars would assign 
to either the sixth or the seventh century: 


Xaiipe, Su Hof yapG eKAGuyet: 
xdipe, Su No H dpa éxAetwer- 
XALPE, TOD MEGdvto0s Ada n AVaKANOLG: (x~~x~~) 
XAIPE, TOV SaKpdOV Tis Evac h AbtTpwots: (x~~x~~) 
Xoipe, DOS SvoavaBatov dvOpwrivois AOyLOLOIC: 
Xaipe, PaGos svoVEedpntov Kat ayyéA@v O>BaApoic: 
XOLpe, OTL VMAPYEIC Pactréws Kabé5pa- 
xaipe, OT1 Bactdleis tov BaotaCovta ndvta- 
YAIPE, AOTHP ELdatvav tov HALOV: (x ~~x~~) 
KALE, yaotnp EvOEov capKamoeme: (x~~x~~) 
yaipe, Sv No veovpyeitar 1 Ktiotc: 
xaipe, &V Nc TPooKvvELTAL 6 TAGOTHC 
yalpe, voudN Avoudevte.*? (x ~~x~~) 


The sample before us is the first of the twelve structurally identical thirteen-line units in 
the poem, each displaying a high degree of rhyme and sound correspondence. One need 
go no further than the first two lines of this particular unit to see a good illustration of 
these elements, and there is a rich display of matching and contrasting in the third cou- 
plet as well. Two further points are worth mentioning in passing: the deliberate position- 
ing of vyog and BéG0¢ opposite each other in that couplet is similar to, though more 
effective than, Climacus’s Bv06c¢ Kapdiac/&Bvcooc 86X00, which we have already dis- 
cussed;*° and the type of two-word paradox in the refrain of the last line (voLONn Gvou- 
devte) is a device that Climacus likes as well. Two good examples would be dvjdovoc 


“4P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis, eds., Sancti Romani Melodi cantica (Oxford, 1963), no. 44, 356-57. 
*C. A. Trypanis, Fourteen Early Byzantine Cantica (Vienna, 1968), no. 1, 30. 
*® Above, p. 9. 
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ndovn, “pleasureless pleasure,’*’ and pLlooc autoov, “hateless hatred,’** the latter used to 
describe the conflicting feelings a monk will have for his earthly parents. 

Stull another feature that immediately catches one’s attention in the Akathistos is the 
repeated greeting of the archangel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary at the Annunciation, the 
xaipetiouds. It forms a litany in each of the twelve longer strophes of the koniakion, all 
closing with the same refrain of the last line. In some parts of Climacus too one finds a 
similar type of litany or chain structure, though without a refrain. It makes its appear- 
ance especially, but not exclusively, in the other common form of definition found in the 
Ladder, as in the first of the two samples that follow: 


1. wetavord Eott AvaKANOLs Bartion“atoc: 
LETaVOLE EoTL OvvOnKN Tpdc Bedv Sevtépov Biov- 
UETAVOLE EOTL TATELVMOEWS CLYOPACTHS: 
UETAVOLE EOTL OMLOATLKTC KATAKANOEMS SINVEKNC AvEArLOTiCA: 
UETAVOLO EOTL AVTOLATOKPLTOSG ADYLOLLOG KAT GUEPULVOS ALTOLEPILVOG: 
Uetavoid €otl Ovyatnp EAntdos Kal Gpvynots avEAriotiac: 
UETAVOMV EOTL KATASLKOG AKATALOYVVTOG: 
LeEtaVvoLa EoTL SLAAAaYN KUptov SLO THY THs TOV Evavttwv TOIC 
NTOLGHAGLV AYAA@V Epyaotac: 
METAVOLE EOTL OVVELSOTOS KABApPLOLLOG: 
UETAVOLE EOTL EKODOLOG TAaVtMV TOV OALBEPaV DTOLOVT: 
LETAVODV EOTL SNLLOVPYOS OiKEtwV KOAGOEMV: 
UETAVOOV EOTL BALWIC YAOTPOG 1oXUPG Kai WoyT|s TANEIc Ev atoOfoer 
KpaTaLa. 


2. 0 €v dAnOeia tov KDpLOV ayarHous, 
0 €v dANnPeia Thc WEAAODONSs PaotrEetas EniCnthouc, 
0 €v GANPEia TOVOV TEPL TOV EAVTOD TTALOUATOV EOXNKG, 
0 €v GANnPeta LVALNV KOAdGGEMS KTHOGUEVOS Kai KpicemMe 
Alwvion, 
0 €v dAnNBEta ddBov Ths Eavtod EEddov avaraPov, 
OVK ETL GYOTNOEL, 
ODK ETL OpovticEl TH LEptvioet, 
OD YPNLATwV, 
OD KTHUGTOV, 
OD YOVEOV, 
ov 66Ens tod Biov, 
Ov oiAov, 
ODK ASEAOOV, 
ODLSEVOG ENLyE(oV 16 TapGrav. 


In the first example, from the opening of the fifth step,*? there is a repeating series 
defining or describing petévova, repentance; the language is highly figurative, and the 
chain of definitions seems to be an especially effective way to introduce one of the more 
moving and famous chapters of the work, in which the author describes a prisonlike 
monastery outside Alexandria, to be discussed later. The second passage, from the sec- 
ond step, on Detachment, is once more an opening paragraph of a chapter. Here the 


47’"Trevisan, 1:273. 
48Tbid., 2:135. 
49Tbid., 1:205. 
5°Tbid., 69. 
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repetition of the phrase 0 ev GAnBeia helps to build up the positive side of the notion 
of monastic detachment, to counterbalance the whole series of material and emotional 
attachments from which the aspiring monk is called to cut himself loose. 

Sophronius of Jerusalem, a contemporary of Climacus who spent ten years in one of 
the monasteries of the Sinai Peninsula, is another writer who is very fond of this rhetori- 
cal arrangement in his prose writings. The extracts below, taken from two of his sermons, 
are, like those of Climacus, presented here according to the colon structure, which is easy 
to detect in the case of Sophronius, since one of the identifying marks of his style is that 
every unit ends in a double-dactyl rhythm. For present purposes, the device of repetition 
speaks for itself, and a couple of words of additional comment will suffice. 

1. yatpotc, @ yapas tic Drepovpaviov yewvijtpta: (x~~x~-~) 
Xaipous, @ XapGc Tig DrEptatOD Late btpLO: (x~~xX~-~) 
YALPOLS, @ AAPAs Ths oMtNptov UNtPdOTOALC: 

XAipois, W XYAPAs tg ABavatov nopaitie: 
YALPOLS, W YAPAS Tis GAEKTOV LVOTLKOV KATAYOYLOV: 


K.T.A. 
Tig COV dpdoat tiv GyAatav Suvioetan; 
Tic COV ddvat T0 Bada TOAUHOoELE; 
tic Gov KNpvEaL Baporoet 16 Wéeye8oc;°! 
K.T.A. 
2. et odv 10 RATPLKOV AdtOD O€AnUA mpaEoWEV | (x~~x~-~) 
Niotlv GANOH Kai OpOddoEov éyovtec, (x ~~x~~) 


Kai thv Iowanatukny poudatav auBAdvoulev 

Kal THY LOPAKHVIKHV ATOGTPEYOLMLEV LLOXATPAV 

Kal tT6E0v 10 ‘Ayapikov Kated&oiev 

Kal THv Lepav BnOAeép ovK Eis poKpdv Oeacoipeda 
Kal TA EV AVTH Katontevoowev Sabato 

Kal TOV BavpatoUpyov adtOv Xpiotov cicaOproatplev 
KOL ODV GYYEAOLS AVTO thy Duv@dtav Borjoomev. ... 2 


The first piece, from a homily for the Feast of the Annunciation, is close in spirit and 
function to the yoipetiopds of the Akathistos, enhancing the sense of excitement at the 
announcement and celebrating the amazing role of Mary in the divine plan. The second 
piece, though less imposing in form and more mundane in spirit, will nevertheless sup- 
port the point under discussion. It comes from a sermon on the Nativity, delivered in 
Jerusalem at Christmas of the year 634, a few years before the defiant city fell to the Arab 
conquerors. Here the patriarch Sophronius lists a series of happy events that will result 
if the Christian citizens follow God’s will and keep the orthodox faith. The polysyndetic 
string can be said to add a tone of solemnity and confidence to his pronouncements. 
The last element of Climacus’s style chosen for comment is drama, and once more it 
is worth bearing in mind both the kontakion genre and the writings of Sophronius of 
Jerusalem. It is generally recognized that vivid dialogue, lively questions, and dramatiza- 
ion are prominent among the stylistic marks of sixth- and seventh-century hymns.” 
Sophronius too very often enlivens his sermons with hymnodic touches—litany-like rep- 


*' PG 87.3:3237. 
RAM 41.3 (1886): 508.28-509.3. 
** See ODB 2:960; and Maas and Trypanis, Sancti Romani Melodi cantica, xxii. 
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etitions (as seen above), refrains, strings of pointed questions, and re-creations of dra- 
matic scenes complete with dialogue, such as the first encounter between Christ and 
John the Baptist (in his sermon for the Feast of the Epiphany)” or the appearance of the 
archangel Gabriel to Mary (in the sermon for the Feast of the Annunciation). 

In the Ladder also there are a number of passages of dramatic intensity, none more 
emotional than the fifth chapter, on Repentance, whose major scene is set in a monastery 
not far from Alexandria. Climacus had gone to pass some time there and during his stay 
learned of a special section, known as “The Prison” (®vAaKh), about a mile distant from 
the main community, where erring monks were sent for penitence. Granted permission 
to see it, the author spent a month with the inmates, and he includes an account of his 
experiences in the fifth step. It is certainly the strangest part of the work, and easily the 
most moving. Climacus is well aware of that; like a Moses addressing the Israelites, he 
says to the audience of his book, “Come gather around, listen here and I will speak to all 
of you who have angered the Lord. Crowd around me and see what he has revealed to 
my soul for your edification.” °© What follows is a veritable visit to the underworld, with 
a catalog, in gruesome detail, of self-inflicted misery, deprivation, and punishment. With 
the visitor we see the harrowing sights and hear the groans and anguished questions of 
the tormented. Some sense of the account is conveyed by a few brief citations: “I saw 
some of those accused yet innocent men stand all night until dawn in the open air, their 
feet never moving, pitifully pounded by the natural urge to sleep, giving themselves no 
rest, reproaching themselves, driving sleep away with abuse and insults”;®” and later: 
“Others sat in sackcloth and ashes on the ground, hiding their faces between their knees, 
striking the earth with their foreheads. Others constantly beat their breasts, recalling 
their past lives and the conditions of their souls. Some shed their tears on the ground, 
while others, unable to weep, struck themselves. Some raised over their own souls a 
lament for the dead, since the strength to bear their heart’s grief had left them. Others 
moaned inwardly, stifling the sounds of their wailing until, unable to bear it any longer, 
they would suddenly cry out.”** Or again: “You could see the tongues on some of them 
dry and hanging from their mouths in the manner of dogs. Some punished themselves 
in the blazing sun, others tortured themselves in the cold, while others, again, drank only 
as much water as would keep them from dying of thirst.” °° So the catalog goes on relent- 
lessly, page after page, and ends appropriately on a supercharged note—the scene played 
out whenever an inmate was about to die. The others gathered around their brother in 
his final hour, while his mind was still working, and plied him with eager queries: How 
was he feeling? What were his hopes and expectations? Had he achieved what he had 
worked so hard for, or was his struggle a failure? Had he been given any kind of assur- 
ance or was he still uncertain in his hopes? And finally: “Can you say anything to us, 


**A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ed., ‘AvédeKta ‘IepoooAvpitiKig otayvoroyiac (St. Petersburg, 1898; repr. 
Brussels, 1963), 5:151-68, esp. 154. 

°° PG 87.3:3217-88, esp. 3237. 

56'Trevisan, 1:207. 

57 Tbid., 209. 

8Tbid., 209-11. 

*Tbid., 215. 
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brother? Please tell us, so that we may know how it will be for us. Your time is over and 
you will never have another chance.” © 

Climacus’s considerable flair for the dramatic manifests itself in another connection 
that is of double interest, since it has a bearing on the question of structure within the 
work as well. With the eighth chapter starts a series of steps that begin to pay particular 
attention to the passions or vices. In the eighth step, Anger comes to the forefront. At 
the beginning of the ninth step, on Malice, the author makes an important statement, 
which speaks directly to his effort to maintain a certain order in presentation: “The holy 
virtues are like the ladder of Jacob and the unholy vices are like the chain that fell from 
the chief apostle Peter. The virtues lead from one to another and carry heavenward the 
man who chooses them. Vices, on the other hand, beget and stifle one another.” * The 
chain mentioned here refers to the shackles that fell off Peter when he was released 
dramatically from Herod’s prison by an angel,® and it is introduced now as a device to 
link the series of vices, in the special sense of the family link. What this amounts to is, in 
effect, that for the whole middle portion of the thirty steps—meaning chapters 8 to 23 
where the passions are highlighted—there are two structural metaphors at work, namely, 
the ladder of virtues and the chain or family of vices; and of the two, it is the family 
notion that controls, at least rhetorically, the sequence of chapters in this central section. 

For some of these steps Climacus goes a degree further. In short scenes at the end of 
five chapters, he presents several of the major passions in the dramatic role of the tyrant 
(t0pavvoc); he produces the characterization for Anger, Despondency, Gluttony, Lust, and 
Insensitivity. The main purpose of the highly figurative exercise, apart from its usefulness 
for the structure, is to teach the causes and cures of the passions, and do so in a vivid 
and memorable way. Adhering more or less to the same general pattern in each instance, 
the staging is as follows. The tyrant in question, for example, Anger (Ovpés) in the eighth 
step, is hauled in chains before a tribunal and forced, under rough interrogation, not 
only to provide the names of his parents (i.e., causes) and relatives, but also to reveal, 
against himself, the identity of his enemies (i.e., cures). In the case of Anger, the subject 
is sufficiently intimidated to supply the information without much of a struggle. Ap- 
pearing in the fourteenth step, the female tyrant Gluttony (Taotpmapyta) is, by compari- 
son, more recalcitrant and defiant; she does catalog her relatives, but warns at the end, 
“The thought of death is my enemy always, but there is nothing human that can really 
wipe me out.” ® 

Lust is the passion highlighted in the fifteenth step, and it provides the occasion for 
a dramatic episode of a special kind. The role of the demon of Lust, for the purposes of 
the tribunal showdown, is played by the tyrant of the body, and the casting leads to a 
very interesting confrontation, taking the form of a schizoid struggle within the narrator/ 
interrogator himself. Throughout the fifteenth step Climacus is depicting vividly the 
never-ending war waged over chastity—the war between the two natures, the angelic 
and the material—and the efforts of the spirit to tame and conquer the tyrant of the 


6° Tbid., 223-25. 
S'Tbid., 303. 

62 Acts 12:7. 
Trevisan, 1:355. 
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body. At the same time there is a clear recognition that it is a war in part between friends, 
since body and soul are inseparable, if uneasy, partners. By the end of the step the con- 
flicting feelings have reached a high pitch of emotional intensity. Before the interrogator 
can directly confront the tyrant to extract the secret of how he might be conquered, 
before the dialogue of soul and body can occur, the soul, or mind, must face certain 
questions within itself. How can it tie up this body, this friend, and treat it like the other 
tyrants? “Before I can bind him he is let loose, before I can condemn him I am reconciled 
to him, before I can punish him I bow down to him and feel sorry for him. How can I 
hate him, when my nature disposes me to love him? How can I break away from him, 
when I am bound to him forever? How can I do away with him when he is going to be 
resurrected with me? How can I make him incorrupt when he has received a corruptible 
nature?” ** These are the contradictions and divisions, and the split in emotions is further 
heightened by the conciseness of the phrases that follow, until at the end the struggle 
subsides, for the moment, into three questions that may produce quiescence but not an 
answer: “What is this mystery surrounding me? What is the meaning of this mixture that 
I am? How can I be to myself both an enemy and a friend?”® Here is the central portion 
in the original: 


TAS LLONOW Ov ddoEl Gyandav nédvKA; 

TAS EAEvOepwOd w eic ai@vas ovvdédepiar; 

TOG KATAPYNOW TO KAL ODV ELOL AVLOTHMEVOV; 
TAs Se(Em AdOaptov 16 dOaptHV ELANdDS OdoLV; 
TL EVAOYOV ELNW TH THA EVAOYA KEKTHUEVY SiG THs HvoEWG; 
Kal yap Kal obvEpydc EOTL KAI TOAELLOG 

Kal Bond Kat avttdiKos 

Kal AVTLANTTWP Kal ExtPovAoc: 

OEpanevopEevos TOAELET 

KQL THKOLEVOG GTOVEL, 

AVAMOAVOMEVOS TAKTET 

KQL OALVOLEVOG OD dépel. 

AV AVINCW 

OAwWs Kivévvetow, 

av nAnEw 

OK EXW SLA Tivos TAG APETAS KTHOOLAL: 

TOV AVTOV KAL GNOOTPEMOMAL Kai TEpITTVOOOLAL. 
Tl TO MEPL ELE LVOTHPLOV; 

Tig O AOYOS Ths ELLIS OVYKPGoEWBs; 

MHS EALVTO EXOPOc Kal diAos KaBéoTHKA; 


The section of the Ladder examined above is appropriate for bringing to a close the 
discussion of selected stylistic features in Climacus, because it exhibits all of the elements 
focused on here: it has bits of rhythm and snatches of poetic phrasing, there are parts in 
litany-like arrangement, and the dramatic quality is pervasive and undeniable. 

The following can be said by way of general conclusion: There were essentially two 
things that I set out to accomplish in this article. The first was to restore some clarity to 


“Ibid., 401. 
6 Ibid. 
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the original rhetorical context of The Heavenly Ladder’s composition and presentation, 
with the following result: if fuller account is taken of the front and back material—the 
exchange of letters and the “Homily to the Pastor”—the figure of Moses emerges as an 
element of some importance in the overall scheme of things. And if it were someday 
shown that the original title of the Ladder was in fact TAdKkec nvevuatixat, that would be 
but a fitting capstone, since there is already enough real Mosaic presence in the Ladder 
and in the transmitted documents surrounding it to give to the treatise the tone of a set 
of inspired guidelines. The image of Moses also helps, from the reader’s point of view, to 
take pressure off the ladder concept as the organizing device; in conjunction with the 
concept of the chain of vices, it makes us realize that the ladder idea was never meant to 
carry the full burden of the work’s structure by itself. For just as the appearance of multi- 
ple, sometimes protean, metaphors is a notable feature of individual passages within the 
work, so too is it a vital element of the Climacus’s general aesthetics of presentation. 

The second objective was to focus on the author’s manner of writing. Here three 
features were singled out for examination, and an effort was made to suggest a literary 
affinity based on those elements of style, or, in other words, to identify a style context. 
The genre of the kontakion and the prose sermons of Sophronius of Jerusalem were 
brought forward as exhibiting a kindred spirit—as compositions in which similar types 
of artistic strategy were employed to embellish the writing and heighten the experience 
of the reader or auditor. If this is an accurate association, it should be made clear at the 
same time that no claims are being made about any direct influence of these writings on 
each other. Rather, I am suggesting that the rhetorical character of Climacus’s work, 
while retaining its own individual stamp, would seem to place it squarely within a particu- 
lar tradition of Greek Christian writing.°” We know too little about the facts of John 
Climacus’s career to say anything concrete about his rhetorical training, but wherever he 
received it, whether inside or outside the monastery, he surely put it to good use, since 
the single book he wrote is at once a classic of spiritual wisdom and a fascinating, albeit 
challenging, work of literature. 
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°° From another point of view, as Alice-Mary Talbot has reminded me, the story of Moses and the Ladder 
share the theme of ascent. 

*That tradition in turn might well represent a regional style within the Greek-speaking part of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. At any rate, its origins are commonly held to lie in the East and it is said to reflect specifically 
Syriac modes of composition. See C. von Schénborn, Sophrone de Jérusalem: Vie monastique et confession dog- 
matique (Paris, 1972), 102-3; Maas and Trypanis, Sancti Romani Melodi cantica, xii-xiii, for kontakia. Petit too 
(‘Jean Climaque,” 692), commenting briefly on Climacus’s style, mentions the “school of Antioch” in this 
connection. The question would merit further exploration by someone competent in both Greek and Syr- 
lac literature. 


